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Downing's writings, interesting in content and
genial in style, it made a deep impression upon
his contemporaries. Loudon, Lindley, and other
foreign writers joined in its praise, and from the
date of its publication until his death Downing
was recognized as the chief American authority
on "rural art" In 1841 also, in conjunction with
Asa Gray, he brought out the first American edi-
tion of Lindley's Theory of Horticulture. In
1842 he published Cottage Residences, in which
the principles of Landscape Gardening were ap-
plied to the needs of more humble folk. Follow-
ing the publication of these works, he was elect-
ed an honorary member of most of the horticul-
tural societies in America and a corresponding
member of numerous foreign societies, and be-
gan an extensive correspondence with Loudon
and other foreign notables who eagerly sought
his opinions. In 1845, Wiley & Putnam pub-
lished in New York and London, The Fruits and
Fruit Trees of America, in the preparation of
which Downing had been assisted by his broth-
er Charles. This book, the most complete treatise
of its kind up to that time, at once established his
reputation as a pomologist, and like his other
works, was widely read Although criticized in
some quarters because of minor errors in the
first edition, due to the vastness of the subject,
it nevertheless went through thirteen printings
during the author's lifetime. The same year he
also edited the first American publication of
Mrs. Loudon's Gardening for Ladies. In 1846,
at the request of Luther Tucker, Downing ac-
cepted the editorship of the Horticulturist, a new
periodical. He continued in this position until
his death, his influence upon his contemporaries
becoming even more noticeable. His editorials
attracted such attention that an extensive corre-
spondence sprang up between him and his read-
ers, and he was thus enabled to establish a per-
sonal relation with hundreds who never saw him.
Many of these editorials were republished in a
posthumous volume, Rural Essays (1853).

Downing's increased interest in architecture
is shown in his writings and other activities after
1846. In 1849, he published Additional Notes
and Hints to Persons about Building in this
Country, in connection with a work by George
Wightwick. This was followed the next year
by Downing's Architecture of Country Houses,
Including Designs -for Cottages, Farm Houses
and Fillas. In 1850 he took a trip to England
and France, a visit to which he had long looked
forward, for he was a great admirer of the Eng-
lish rural scene. Here he met the notables of
the day and was lionized on all sides, but did not
neglect to obtain more information to add to his
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already large store. While abroad, he made an
arrangement with Calvert Vaux, a young Eng-
lish architect, which led to a partnership for the
purpose of building homes and preparing land-
scape gardens in America. The combination
proved a happy one, and upon his return, with
Vaux he designed and constructed the houses
and grounds of a number of estates on Long
Island, along the Hudson, and elsewhere. In
1851 he was engaged to lay out the grounds for
the Capitol, the White House, and the Smith-
sonian Institution in Washington. His ideas
and plans were carried into effect by his succes-
sors, but Downing did not live to complete the
work. On July 28,1852, he embarked from New-
burgh for New York on the steamer Henry Clay,
with members of his family and friends. Op-
posite Yonkers, the captain engaged in a race
with another boat. The Henry Clay caught fire,
and many of the passengers were burned or
drowned. Downing, cool in the face of disaster,
gave minute instructions to the frightened peo-
ple about, calmly gathered chairs and threw them
overboard to assist those already struggling in
the water, and, himself an excellent swimmer,
was attempting to save his friends who could not
swim when he was last seen alive. His body was
not recovered until the next day.

As the first great American landscape gar-
dener, Downing created a national interest in
the improvement of country homes and estates,
which, as some one has said, made over the face of
rural America in his own day. Although a repre-
sentative of the English, or natural school, he
adapted ideas to the requirements of his own
land and succeeded in producing a distinctly
American art. His influence upon his pupils and
successors was marked. Frederick Law Olm-
stead, Calvert Vaux, and others, were much in-
debted to him for their inspiration. Downing's
book on landscape gardening has probably been
more influential in this country than any other
work upon the subject. He is also considered by
many the greatest single figure in American
horticulture.

[Obituaries and other special notices of Downing, in
periodicals and transactions of horticultural societies in
1852, especially the article by Mrs. Monell in the Knick-
erbocker Mag.f Oct. 1852; comments in the Cultivator,
Sept. 1852, and the Horticulturist,*Sept,, Oct., Nov.
1852; sketch by Marshall P. Wilder in Proc. Am. Po-
moloffical Cong., 1852; N. Y. Times, July *8,1852; me-
morial by Geo. W. Curtis and letter of Frederika Bremer
in the posthumous Rural Essays, mentioned above. For
genus of plants named after him see Downingia.]
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DOWNING, CHARLES (July 9, i8o2-Jan.
18,1885), pomologist, horticulturist, and author,
although not as well known to the public as his
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